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Eisenhower or Stevenson? 


Announcer: 


Tonight, your Town Meeting is 
back in the New York metro- 
politan area, originating from the 
Cardinal Hayes Auditorium at Mt. 
S¢. Vincent College in the beautiful 
suburban community of Riverdale, 
o-erlooking the Hudson River. 
Here at Riverdale, just 30 minutes 
from Times Square, our host is the 
Neighborhood and Library Asso- 
ciation which serves the 28,000 
residents of Riverdale as a center 
pf cultural activities and recreation 
for young and old alike. The River- 
dale Neighborhood House, which 
recently celebrated its 8ist Anni- 
wersary, is comprised of individuals 
bf every race and creed brought to- 
gether with a common purpose of 
cultural betterment. 


Through the support of local 
-esidents, Neighborhood House has 
wecome the rallying place for all 
civic activities. For its long and 
successful record of service to the 
community, Town Hall salutes the 
Riverdale Neighborhood and Li- 
orary Association and its Neigh- 
eorhood House. Now to preside as 
moderator for tonight’s discussion, 
ere is Gunnar Back, member of 
lhe ABC Network’s Washington 
News Staff. 


“oderator Back: 


Good evening, friends. Tonight 
our Town Meeting originates from 
he Cardinal Hayes Auditorium at 
he College of Mt. St. Vincent in 
Riverdale, New York, where we 
re the guests of the Riverdale 
eeighborhood and Library Asso- 
jation. Yes, we’re going to talk 
ofitics tonight, but we’re inviting 
@@ to come over to one side of 
mé campaign, as it were, somewhat 
vat of the roar and the hot words 
f the main stream of this rough 


et Gdential race, to listen to Walter 
ee 


Ne 


Williams and George Ball who 
have played leading roles, perhaps 
the decisive ones in the end, in 
the Eisenhower-Stevenson contest. 


_ Yet, they are not professional 
politicians and tonight’s question, 
you'll have to admit, is a model of 
brevity: “Eisenhower or Steven- 
son?” Walter Williams is chair- 
man of Citizens for Eisenhower. 
He is a businessman from Seattle 
whose background must be like that 
of many of you— World War I 
veteran, briefly a school teacher, 
then into business. He came into 
national affairs when he was Chair- . 
man of the Committee. for Economic 
Development and traveled some 
300,000 miles, speaking and making 
surveys for that non-profit, non- 
political organization, working on 
the problems of America. 


George Ball is Chairman of 
Volunteers for Stevenson, a direct 
counterpart of Mr. Williams’ group. 
Once a lawyer for the Government, 
then an attorney in Chicago, where 
he was once Adlai Stevenson’s law 
partner, Mr. Ball has handled sev- 
eral overseas missions for the 
Government. He took leave from 
his legal practice to work for Mr. 
Stevenson. Both of our speakers 
tonight have worked for their can- 
didates and spent great sums of 
money, at least supervised the 
spending of it, for one purpose— 
to try to win over the so-called 
independent voter. They’ve worked 
at the people’s level, so we ought 
to get plain talk from them tonight, 
not politicians’ talk. First, Mr. 
Williams, what is your honest ap- 
praisal of General Eisenhower’s 
chances of winning, exactly one 
week before the election? 


Mr. Williams: 


Thank you, Mr. Gunnar Back, 
and good evening, my fellow 


Americans. During this campaign, 
as we approach the closing stages 
of it, I think that amid the welter 
of confusion which has gone on for 
the last several weeks there are one 
or two basic facts that stand out 
very, very clearly indeed. The 
basic fact, the central theme, that 
confronts all American people to- 
day, evidenced by the polls and 
the other tests of sentiment is, How 
do we get out of the Korean War? 
How do we meet the problems of 
foreign policy? How do we meet 
the threat of internal security from 
Communism and the external threat 
from Communism and Russianism? 


As a part of these polls it is 
significant, very significant, I think, 
that in answer to the question of 
the public as to which of these two 
candidates do you think is more 
able, more likely to be able, to 
meet these problems relating to 
foreign policy, the answer is Eisen- 
hower, ten to one and, my friends, 
because of the fact that that is the 
central theme, it is my conviction 
that when November 4 _ rolls 
around the people will express 
their choice for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 


Mr. Back: Well, Mr. George 
Ball, Mr. Williams has given you 
his appraisal of the chances of 
General Eisenhower at this mo- 
ment, a week before the election. 


He’s mentioned some figures. Mr. 


Ball, what are your figures ? 
Mr. Ball: 


Since Mr. Williams has used 
the expression Eisenhower ten to 
one, I. think it might be useful to 
point out that.at Columbia Univer- 
sity, of which General Eisenhower 
was the head, recently some 330 
members of the faculty came out 
for Governor Stevenson as against 
30 members for General _ Eisen- 
hower, I can only deduce from 


that that the advertising slogan’ 


could be slightly modified to read 
“With those who know the Gen- 
eral best, it’s Adlai ten to one.” 
(Applause) 

Now there are two developments 
since the campaign which I think 
have brought about a very obvious 
trend for Governor Stevenson, 
which has led us from optimism to 
confidence. The first of those 
trends is that the country has come 
to know and to appreciate th 
character and confidence and th 
systematic effort of Governor 
Stevenson to present a solid pro- 
gram. The second is that, in the 
words of one of my newspaper 
friends in the Eisenhower camp, the! 
expediency has begun to show 
through, and the General’s lack of 
experience and lack of information 
on the major issues of the day have 
become a matter which hardly any- 
one can fail to observe. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Well, Mr. Ball, thank 
you very much. I think we have 
now gone beyond the appraisal of 
where the candidates stand right 
now and we've gone right into the 
argument. So I must turn to you 
now, Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Williams: Well, I’m not sur- 
prised at all in the busyness of Mr. 
Ball’s days, if they’re anything 
comparable to my own, that he 
isn’t able to read all the papers, 
but he probably forgot to notice 
that there was a subsequent ad in 
the daily paper showing that there 
were 714 Columbia professors 
coming out for Eisenhower.: (Ag 
plause) : 


Mr. Back: Mr. Ball, do you want 
to’’stay ‘on the theme of Columbia 
University ? 


_ Mr. Ball: Well, I think that i 
we. take the universities over the 
country the story has been — 
frankly, I: was completely unaware 
of the figures that Mr. William: 
mentioned to me. He must have 


‘concealed them if they’re 
hwhich I doubt very much. 


true, 


Mr. Wiliams: They were in the 
papers. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Williams, before 
ye go any further I want to make 
hmote of the fact that you’ve put an 
‘Ixe button into the microphone. 
\Can you tell me why you did that? 


| Mr. Williams: No, as a matter of 
ifact somebody asked me to sit in 
Jthe other chair and I discovered 
when I got here there was an Ike 
Ibutton. I was thinking how tough 
tit would be for Mr. Ball to have 
isat here. That’s all. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Williams, you 
have mentioned Korea. Let’s turn 
(to that as the first topic — Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson on the subject 
of Korea. Mr. Williams, what is 
Ithe meaning of what General Eisen- 
lhower has been saying about 
otea, in your opinion, and how 
{is it going to help the General be 
elected ? 


Mr. Williams: Well, I think I 
fill have to restate what I said in 
my Opening remark to start with: 
\that without the slightest question 
hof doubt the issues of Korea and 
war and foreign policy, those issues 
\that are related, are the things that 
istand out mostly in the minds and 
hearts of the American people 
itoday. Now, true, the opposition 
screamed that it was a grand-stand 
play when General Eisenhower 
tindicated that he would go over to 
‘Korca to study the matters first 
hand, but I submit to any thinking 
person, after all, if you’re going to 
seive any provlem (no matter 
yweat the problem is) you have to 
marshal the facts, don’t you? 
“And so I submit to you that it 
just makes plain ordinary sense for 
SGneral Eisenhower to go over 
ihre and visit with General Van 
Peet, visit with those people 


as fast as South Korean 


who’ve been mixed up in the nego- 
tiations, the deadlocked negotia- 
tions, ta!k with civilians, talk with 
South Korean leaders, too, as well. 
Then come back and once he has 
that information, that set of facts, 
he then will have available to him 
the sources of intelligent informa- 
tion. 


I mean from the intelligence that 
is open to the Presidency of the 
United States, the State Depart- 
ment, the intelligence departments 
all the way down the line, and with 
the experience, the vast experience 
that he has, then, with those facts 
before him, armed with those facts, 
it is my humble opinion that he 
can and will come up in due course 
of time with a solution that will 
lead us out of this condition of 
impasse which we find ourselves 
in now. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Ball, do you feel 
that General Eisenhower’s desire 
for expression of a willingness to 
go to Korea has cost the Demo- 
crats some votes? 

Mr. Ball: No, definitely not. I 
think if you review his position on 
Korea, his various positions on 
Korea, it will be evident that this 
isn’t really a very serious thing. In 
the first place, right after the con- 
vention, when the campaign first 
started, he said he had no solu- 
tion to the Korean problem other 
than to go ahead on the course 
that has been already charted, 
that he could offer the Ameri- 
can people nothing, no trick solu- 
tions of any kind. Then apparently 
he was persuaded to try to offer 
them trick solutions. 


The first one was a proposal that 
the American troops be withdrawn 
troops 
could be trained. Well, after it 
had -been pointed out to him, first 
of all, that the extreme form of that 


statement sounded very much like 
the old isolationist idea that 
Europeans should fight Europeans, 
Asians should fight Asians, and it 
might have serious repercussions 
abroad. Secondly, after it had 
been pointed out to him that the 
policy he was suggesting was a 
policy which had been followed by 
the administration ever since the 
beginning of the Korean war and 
that there were large elements of 
the South Koreans in the army in 
Korea, larger than any other na- 
tional elements, then he rather 
cooled on that idea. So he was 
forced then to find another trick 
solution, and now he exposes that 
he will go to Korea himself. 


Well, I don’t know whether that 
was suggested to him by one of his 
high-priced advertising agencies or 
whether that was a proposal which 
came about simply because, as a 
general, he still thinks in terms of 
leading an army. I don’t know 
what he’s going to do when he gets 
to Korea. Is he going to fire 
General Van Fleet and General 
Clark, whom I personally think are 
doing a very good job? Is he going 
to take over the command of the 
army or is he going to negotiate 
with the North Korean Colonels 
in the truce negotiations which are 
going on? 

Frankly, I think it’s a case where 
a military man still thinks of him- 
self as a general and doesn’t under- 
stand the office of President, be- 
cause obviously the main problem 
is a problem of the United States 
and Communist Russia and as 
Governor Stevenson has pointed 
out it must be settled in Moscow. 
This is a case of the wrong official 
going to the wrong place at the 
wrong time to see the wrong 
enemy. (Apt/ause) 

Mr. Back: Mr. Williams, may I 
ask .or a rather brief comment to 


a very long reply because I want 
to turn from Korea? 


Mr. Williams: Well, I submit, 
my friends, that the place to settle 
this matter is not in Moscow, 
Russia. (Applause) But that state- 
ment fits right squarely into the 
policy of the opposition candidate 
as he has gone on down through 
this campaign discussing this issue 
from time to time. It’s one of 
recognizing that we are at a stale- 
mate and there is nothing to do. 
Now, Mr. Ball says he dosen’t know 
what the General will do. I sus- 
pect if the General knew he might! 
not tell Mr. Ball, and I don’t think 
he would tell Mr. Stalin. He’s go- 
ing to go over there to make a study 
of the situation and then after hay- 
ing marshaled the facts and made 
a study then he will be prepared) 
to make an intelligent recommenda- 
tion to the American people. 


Mr. Ball: Apparently you’re not 
going to tell the American people, 
are you? 


Mr. Back: Every week on Town 
Meeting we asx our speakers a 
question submitted in advance by 
a listener, a question which our 
program staff considered the most 
pertinent and timely. I think we 
might take that up now to change 
the course of the discussion. We 
want to thank all of you who sent 
us questions this week. They were 
all worthy, and we had a hard time 
choosing the most appropriate. 
Each week a 20 volume set of the 
American People’s Encyclopedia 
is sent to a listener. Please keep 
your question within 25 words, 
write it on a post card, and mail 
it not later than November 7, Fri- 
day, midnight, to Town Meeting 
Questions, New York 36, New 
York. 


This week, Mr. J. J. Lichman, 
239 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, 
New York, receives a set of the 


American People’s Encyclopedia 
for submitting the following ques- 
tion: “What in your opinion is the 
most important single qualification 
of your candidate and the most im- 
pertant single disqualification of 
the opposing candidate for the 
president ?”” Now, Mr. Ball. 


Mr. Ball: I think the most — I 
find it very hard to state it in one 
word. I should say that he must 
be an informed man of character. 
Now, I think Governor Stevenson 
meets that definition. I think that 
General Eisenhower fails, because 
I don’t think that he has been 
adequately trained for the job of 
President. 

Mr. Back: All right, Mr. Ball, 
you’ve stated the single qualification 
of your candidate and the dis- 
qualification of his opponent. Mr. 
Williams. 


Mr. Williams: Well, I would say 
that so far as General Eisenhower 
is concerned, he has the qualifica- 
tion first of all of being a man of 
high integrity. Lew Douglas, the 
other day, a prominent Democrat 
as you know, made a statement that 
he had the ‘character of massive 
integrity. I like that massive in- 
tegrity, and in addition to that he 
is a man who over the years has 
demonstrated to me that he is able 
to work together and get a group 
of men working together as a 
team. He is a good administrator, 
and above all because of these un- 
settled world conditions he has a 
knowledge and a personal acauaint- 
ance with the people and the 
ieaders of the free world so that 
he can, I am sure, give the right 
iind of leadership to America. 


~ Now as far as Mr. Stevenson, the 


Opposition candidate, is concerned 
I think that the great thing to be 
said about him as far as’ his handi- 
cap is concerned is that he is the 
Truman candidate. Truman has 
said that he was the key to the 
campaign, that the candidate will 
have to run on the Trumanism, 
the administration’s record, and 
that is, in my opinion, the greatest 
handicap that Mr. Stevenson has. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Back: Mr. Ball, I’m sure that 
you're going to want to comment 
on that. 


Mr. Ball: Yes, sir, I’d like very 
much to comment on that. In the 
first place, I might observe that 
thus far the General has failed to 
get Senator Jenner and Senator 
Morse on the same team. In the 
second place, I believe and believe 
very deeply that 40 years of pre- 
paring for war, 40 years of fighting 
war, 40 years of leading an army 
is not an adequate preparation for 
a man to have the highest civilian 
job in the world. 

In the first place, his life in the 
army itself insulates him from the 
problems which you and I and all 
other civilians face every day of 
our mature lives. (Applause) What 
does he know about a problem of 
wage security, of old age security? 
What does he know about competi- 
tion for profit? Here is a party 
which purports to be the party of 
free enterprise, when neither one 
of its candidates has had any ex- 
perience in free enterprise. Senator 
Nixon has had one year in the 
OPA, I believe, and four years in 
private practice, but outside of that 
they’ve always been on the govern- 
ment pay roll. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Moderator Back: Mr. Williams, 
I see that you’ve jotted down 
quite a few notes, and I know 
that you want to answer Mr. Ball. 
I think we’re ready now for aues- 
tions, and I hope, Mr. Williams, 
that you can rake use of those 
notes as we gather these questions 
from our audience. I believe we'll 
begin with a question for you, 
Mr. Wiliams, as we turn to this. 
Ther-’s a Jadv over there raising 


her hand. Will you ask your 
question, please? 
Lady; Mr. Williams, can you 


reconcile Eisenhower's Harlem civil 
rights statement with his accept- 
ing the support of Governor Byrnes, 
who is violently opposed to civil 
rights for negroes? 


Mr. Williams: I certainly can. 
You will recall that General Eisen- 
hower in one of his Southern 
speeches, down in the South, mind 
you, made the assertion that there 
could not and must not be any 
second-class citizens. There could 
not and must not be any distinction 
between color, race or religion 
in America. That statement was 
made down South. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Ball, do you 
want to comment on that or shall 
we go to a question for you? 
All rieht. A question for Mr. 
Ball, I believe, and here’s a lady 
who has a question. Will you 
read it, please? 


Lady: Mr. Ball, will you please 
tell us what the Democratic party 
will offer in place of the Taft- 
Hartley Law? 


Mr. Ball: Well, I think that 
Governor Stevenson pretty well 
covered that in Detroit. I want 
to call your attention to the fact 
that both of the candidates propose 


to change the existing law. Now, 
Governor Stevenson proposes to 
change it in an atmosphere where 
the emotional problem of talking 
about amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act doesn’t exist. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower proposes to change 
it in an atmosphere where the 
emotional tensions which have 
been created by that very controver- 
sial piece of legislation do exist. 
I think that Governor Stevenson 
gave a pretty fair description of the 
legislation which he proposed to 
adopt in the Detroit speech. He 
proposed to keep many of the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
to eliminate many of them. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Williams, are 
you satisfied with that completely? 


Mr. Williams: Well, I think in 
the first place you'll remember 
that Mr. Stevenson indicated that 
he would modify the Taft-Hartley 
Act—exactly General Eisenhower's 
position. Then after he got talked 
to, indicating once again that he 
is a captive candidate, then he in- 
dicated that he should repeal. 


Mr. Ball; Well, I think that 
you're making a fetish out of some- 
thing that doesn’t bear very close 
analysis. In the first place, the 
main question is what kind of 
legislation do you want? That, 
Governor Stevenson has stated very 
clearly. Now in many cases, I can 
tell you as a lawyer, that when 
you amend something, the first 
act to amend the law is the repeal 
of the old one. 


Mr. Back: All right, a question 
now for Mr. Williams from this 
gentleman. 


Man: Mr. Williams, Mr. Steven- 
son just disowned Senator Mc-— 
Carran. Would it not be helpful 


to Mr. Eisenhower if he, likewise, 
disowned Senators McCarthy and 
Jenner? 


Moderator Back: As you well 
know, these questions have not 
been rehearsed. 


Mr. Williams: Iam just tickled 
pink to have you bring up that 


question. Now I submit, my 
friends, that, by golly, here in 
America we've gone through a 


period of deflating and hating long 
enough. I submit that it would be 
a lot better to work within our 
party even though we have dif- 
ferences of opinion than to read 
anybody out of the party. Now 
listen to what will happen if you 
do that. 

If Mr. Stevenson starts by read- 
ing Mr. McCarran out of the 
party, what is there to stop him 
from reading a lot more out of the 
party? The first thing you know 
the two party system, as we know 
it, will have broken down because 
you'll have splinter parties. Then 
you'll have the disastrous mess 
that they have in trying to get 
Democratic procedures in France. 
We don’t want that here in Amer- 


ica. (Applause) 


Mr. Ball: I can only suggest to 
you that if you try to keep within 
a party such disparate elements 
as Senator Jenner, Senator Mc- 
Carthy, Senator Kem, Senator Dirk- 
sen, and a long list of such char- 
acters, along with Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith and some of the 
liberal elements of the Republican 
party, you don’t have a party, you 
have a kind of perpetual civil 
war that goes on. 


~ Mr. Williams: Atleast we don’t 
have to use a loyalty oath to glue 
w together. 


_ Mr. Back: Gentlemen, before 
me go to the next question which 
“will be available in just a moment, 


4 
we 


one question to you, Mr. Williams. 
What is your feeling about the 
broadcast Senator McCarthy made 
last night? 


Mr. Williams: Well, I’ve tried 
to take a very objective position 
in respect to this McCarthy situa- 
tion all around. I think that there’s 
a tendency for all of us and I say 
first person too—us. I think that 
there’s a tendency for all of us 
to let our emotions and our heat 
get the best of us, instead of 
thinking things straight through. 
Now I’m no defender for Mc- 
Carthy nor McCarthyism. I be- 
lieve just as General Eisenhower 
himself said, that there are ways 
to accomplish these things in gov- 
ernment without having to use the 
methods that have come to be 
known as McCarthyism. I’m op- 
posed to those. 

But my friends, some of the 
things that have been brought out 
and were brought out in that meet- 
ing last night, any who were able 
to listen objectively without the 
prejudices that usually would carry, 
I think you cannot help but be 
alarmed with some of the things 
that are going on. Let me add this, 
there is one thing to be said about 
Mr. McCarthy and I say again that 
I’m not on Mr. McCarthy’s side, I’d 
like to make that perfectly clear. 
I’ve said that a good many times 
before, but let’s not forget that 
at least he is fighting this thing 
that’s the greatest threat to Amer- 
ica today—namely, Communism. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Ball, may I 
turn to you for a brief comment 
on Senator McCarthy’s speech last 
night? 

‘Mr. Ball: J think it’s very extra- 
ordinary where a candidate for 
President tries to take a high 
moral tone and say that he dis- 
approves of a man’s methods and 
yet is very happy to receive what 


benefits he may get from that 
man’s obscene activities. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. 
Ball. And now to another ques- 
tion from the auditorium. Here’s 
a question for Mr. Williams. 


Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Williams. Mr. Williams, 
do you consider that Ike sur- 
rendered to Taft at Morningside 
Heights ? 


Mr. Williams: That question is 
one of the most propagandized 
questions I know of. Now as a 
matter of fact, of course he didn’t 
surrender anything there. Mr. 
Eisenhower is the same man of 
high principle that he was before. 
I think the difficulty is to be found 
in what I said a little while ago, 
that there’s unfortunately, because 
of the fact that maybe the men 
agree 75 per cent but there’s an 
area of disagreement of 25 per 
cent, somehow or other we develop 
the attitude that we've got to 
scream at a guy, excoriate him, 
because of 25 per cent. I say that 
I'm mighty glad to see a man 
of the quality of General Eisen- 
hower be willing to get along with 
people even though they don’t 
agree with him wholly. 


Mr. Back: Now a question for 
Mr. Ball from the audience. 


Man: Mr. Ball, what concrete 
objections do the Democrats have 
to the Taft-Hartley Act? 


Mr. Ball; There again I would 
refer you to Governor Stevenson’s 
Detroit speech. I think that he 
discussed at some length in that 
speech the objections which he had 
to the injunction. The fact that 
the cooling-off period which was 
provided under the Act did not 
work in the cases where it had 
been applied, the fact that it had 


10 


been written in a spirit of vin- 
dictiveness toward labor. 


Mr. Back: I wanted to take 
time for just one more question 
if you don’t mind. Mr. Ball, were 
you finished? A question now for 
Mr. Williams, I believe, and about 


30 seconds to answer it in and | 


ask it. 


Lady: General Eisenhower said 
in a recent speech he believed in 
free trade and a protective tariff. 
Please reconcile this. 


Mr. Williams: 1 don’t happen 
to remember the address but as a 
matter of fact, can you tell me 
when that was made? Because I 
don’t think he made it that way. 


Lady: He believes, he said, in 
free world trade and also a few 
words later he said in a protective 
tariff. 


Mr. Williams: Well, a protec- 
tive tariff, but not a high protective 
tariff. (laughter) All right, now 
wait a minute. You think these 
things through; don’t jump at con- 
clusions. The facts of the matter 
are that you’ve got to have a 
certain amount of protection or 
you will disrupt a lot of the busi- 
nesses that people are identified 
with. That’s not inconsistent. 


Mr. Back: 
interrupt. 


Will you ask it, please? 


I’m sorry to have to 


your discussion of tonight’s topic. 
We hope that this last discussion 
of the candidates has helped many 
of our listeners to decide how 
they'll vote a week from today. 
On behalf of Town Hall, I’d like 
to express our appreciation to the 
Riverdale Neighborhood and Li- 
brary Association and particularly 
to its director, Mrs. Stanley Day. 
So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of 
the Crier’s Bell. 


Thank you very much, | 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Ball, for - 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


1. 


Background Questions 


Which candidate, Stevenson or Eisenhower, has the best chance of 

winning the election? 

a. Which candidate would be more likely to win the support of: 
labor, business, liberals, conservatives, farmers, racial, national 
and religious minorities, the South, the Midwest, New York, 
California, etc. ? 

b. Who will win more support among the independent voters? 

c. Must the Republicans rely on dissatisfied Democrats and inde- 
pendents to win? 

d. Is there a large group of dissatisfied Democrats in the United 
States today? 

e. How will the fact that Eisenhower is a popular military hero 
affect his chances? 

f. How will the fact that Stevenson is relatively unknown in many 
sections of the country affect his chances? 

g. How seriously should we take the results of political polls in 
evaluating the chances of the candidates? 

What are the differences between Eisenhower and Stevenson that 

are pertinent to an evaluation of their fitness for the Presidency? 

a. Is the difference between the candidates merely a difference of 
party affiliation? 

b. Or, are personality, ability and background just as important in 
evaluating presidential calibre? 

After the nominations, many political analysts characterized Eisen- 

hower and Stevenson as ‘‘middle-of-the-roaders” representing the 

moderate elements in both parties. Has this analysis been borne 
out by their statements during the course of the campaign? 

a. Has Eisenhower consistently represented the moderate wing of 
the Republican Party? Or, has he swung toward the Taft point 
of view? 


b. Has Stevenson consistently represented the moderate wing of 
the Democratic Party? Or, has he swung toward the Truman 


point of view? 
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Immediately after the conventions, many political analysts expected 


a high-level campaign with intelligent discussion of the issues and 


no personal attacks. Has either candidate lived up to this expecta- 


tion? 


Which candidate, Eisenhower or Stevenson, has most clearly defined 


his positions on the great issues of the day? 


Which candidate, Eisenhower or Stevenson, seems most subject to 
pressures from special interest groups? e.g. labor, business groups, 


political bosses, professional and farm organizations. 


How much importance should be attached to professional background 


in considering a man’s fitness for the Presidency? 


Which candidate has indicated a greater knowledge of domestic 
and foreign affairs during the campaign? 


How does personality affect a man’s qualifications for the job of 

President? 

a. Which man, Eisenhower or Stevenson, has shown more decisive- 
ness and independence in his actions and statements? — 

b. Which candidate has demonstrated more integrity and less desire 
to compromise principles for votes? 


How do the views of the candidates coincide or differ on the fol- 
lowing issues: 


control of tideland’s oil federal aid to education 
FEC and other civil rights social security 

issues health insurance 
the New Deal - Fair Deal rec- the Taft-Hartley Law 

ord foreign policy—Europe, Asia, 
inflation Middle East, the Korean 
internal security War 


Which of the above issues are likely to be the deciding issues on 
election day? 


Which candidate is most capable of leadership and can best unify 
the country? 
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BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


While it is our hope that “Town Meeting of the Air’ has become 
a familiar household term, we expect that fewer peopie around the 
country are aware of “Town Meeting” in print. 


Bulletin readers may be interested to know that the last year 
or two has produced at least ten books which contain more than a 
passing reference to the program.* Most of these are college texts, 
which have put “Town Meeting’ material to an interesting variety of 
uses. 


In Argumentation and Debate, subtitled “Techniques of a Free 
Society,” three speech professors have considered “the methods of 
bringing reasoned discourse to bear on personal and social problems 
for purposes of decision and action.’ The text they selected as effective 
argument on the air was our March 21, 1950, broadcast, “What 
Should We Do About Federal Aid to Education?” with Senator Scott 
Lucas and Dr. Lawrence Gould. 


Readings for Opinion, by Professors Earle Davis and William C. 
Hummel of Kansas State College, makes use of content of a “Town 
Meeting” broadcast, rather than its technique. Designed for English 
students, this book deals with such diverse phenomena as college ath- 
letics, the atom bomb, motion pictures, “Americanism,” and the comics. 
Under the latter heading, the authors printed the 1948 “Town Meeting” 
broadcast, “What's Wrong with the Comics?” in their words an “up- 
roariously successful” evening with John Mason Brown and Al Capp. 


Another recent collection of readings for undergraduates, The 
College Quad, also has included the “comics” broadcast plus the 1950 
“Town. Meeting” debate-on, “What is the Difference Between Socialism 
and Social Welfare?” with Helen Gahagan Douglas, Herman Stein- 
kraus, and Norman Thomas. 


The discussion, “How: Can We Secure Peace in a Hydrogen Bomb 
World?” heard in February, 1950, was chosen for the 13th edition in 
the significant series, Representative American Speeches, prepared _ by 
A. Craig Baird. About this program, in which Senator Brian McMahon 
and H. V. Kaltenborn participated, Mr. Baird wrote, “This Town Hall 
program is to be studied for the techniques of radio composition and 

“or its demonstration of debating methods.” The critic, judging the 
Analysis, structure, language, audience adjustment, and refutation will 
attempt to answer the question, “Who won the debate?” 


5 Three other texts, Types and Technics in English Composition, 
« 
“e2 
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Group Leadership and Democratic Action and Public Speaking, use 
“Town Meeting” as an example of developing the issues in an argument 
and stimulating audience interest and participation. 


Altogether different from the above is the book which has been 
enjoyed by many “Town Meeting” devotees, The World We Saw, 
written in 1950 by Mary Bell Decker. This is a revealing account of 
“Town Meeting’s” World Tour in 1949 ... the people-to-people visits 
in fifteen foreign capitals stretching from London to Honolulu. 


On the lighter side, is a recent offering by Random House, A New 
Leash on Life, which makes “Town Meeting” an ingredient of canine 
fantasy. Written by Richard Grossman with pictures by Carl Rose, 
this is the tale of Herman Boxer, “soldier, scholar, citizen of the 
world—and dog.” Among other events in a life filled with vicissitude, 
Herman, we are told, was allowed to defend himself on a Town 
Meeting of the Air debate, Is America Going to the Dogs? 


Argumentation and Debate, James H. McBurney, James M. O’Neill, 
Glen E. Mills, The Macmillan Co., 1951 


Readings for Opinion, edited by Earle Davis and William C. Hummel, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952 


The College Quad, edited by Edwin R. Clapp, Sydney W. Angleman 
and Hector H. Lee, William Sloane Associates, 1951 


Representative American Speeches 1949-50, edited by A. Craig Baird, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1950 


Types and Technics in English Composition, Frederick A. Manchester, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951 


Group Leadership and Democratic Action, Franklyn S. Haiman, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1951 


Public Speaking, Giles Wilkeson Gray and Waldo W. Braden, Harper 
& Brothers, 1951 
The World We Saw, Mary: Bell Decker, Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1950 


A New Leash on Life, Richard Grossman and Carl Rose, Random House, 
1950 
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Order by number from the list below while they last— 


. Are We 


VOLUME 17 
Civil 
for 


Losing Our 
Liberties in Our Search 


Security ? 
Will Universal Military 


Training Make Better Citizens 
of Our Youth? 


. What Should Be Our Program 


Toward Asia? 

Do Critics and Reviewers 

Have Too Much Influence? 
VOLUME 18 


What Role for the South in 
the Coming Election? 
Republicans or Democrats— 
Which Will Give Us a Better 
Foreign Policy? 


How Can the Western 
Democracies Avert World 
War III? 


Who Are the Troublemakers 
in Our Democracy? 


Would We Gain or Lose by 
Ending the Truce Talks? 


Should Our Foreign Policy Be 
Changed? 


How Will a Change of Ad- 
ministration Affect Our World 
Position ? 


8. 


11. 
12. 


. Civil Rights 


Do the Conventions Repre- 
sent the Will of the People? 


What Are the Real Campaign 
Issues ? 


Previewing 
Convention. 


Who Will Win in November? 


What Changes Should There 
Be Within Our Political 
Parties? 


Is the United States By- 
Passing the U.N.? 


the Democratic 


. What Next in the Middle East? 
. How Can We Assure Integrity 


in Public Life? 


and the Party 
Platforms. 


. America’s Position in the Pa- 


cific. 


. Can Hospital Costs Be Low- 


ered? 


. Should We Back a Policy of 


Liberation or Containment? 


. Why Change? 
. Should the Taft-Hartley Act 


Be Repealed or Amended? 
Is Today’s Prosperity Real? 


What are the Real Differences 
Between the Candidates? 


Eisenhower Or Stevenson? 
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